t efforts the success of the Conference was in large measure due. 
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OBJECT OF THE WOMAN’S PARTY 


The object of this organization shall be 

te secure for women complete equality 

with men under the law and in all human 
relationships. 


THE LUCRETIA MOTT AMENDMENT 

“Men and women shall have Equal Rights 

- throughout the United States and every 
place subject to its jurisdiction.” 


“Congress shall have power to enforce | 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 


Senate Joint Resolution Number 1 
House Joint Resolution Number 1 
Introduced in the Senate March 10, 1933, 
by SBNATOR JOHN G. TOWNSEND, Delaware. 


Introduced in the House March 9, 1933, 
by REPRESENTATIVE LUDLOW, Indiana. 


Equal Rights 


In the Balance 


S WE go to press the fate of H. R. 3673 is still in the balance. It is 
A impossible to predict what the special session of the 73rd Congress 
) will do with the measure, but this at least we can foretell: the fate 
of H. R. 3673 will probably coincide to a very large degree with the ultimate 
fate of the Administration. -We base this bold assertion upon two grounds; 
first, upon the undeniable fact that power and responsibility go hand in hand; 
and second upon the premise that the American people are not so supine that 
they will long endure what is a practical dictatorship unless the Dictator 
himself is both willing and able to direct affairs in accordance with justice. 
A poll of the House in recent days has clearly shown that we have enough 


_ votes to pass H. R. 3673 if the Steering Committee will provide facilities for 


its consideration. With the favorable report that has already been secured 
it would take but a few moments for the House to adopt the measure, but 
the Steering Committee, up to this date, has blocked the way. It is under- 


-- stood that-the Secretary of State is responsible for the delay. In other words, 
the Administration at this juncture is lined up with the forces of injustice. 


There is still time for President Roosevelt and his advisers to have a change 
of heart, and, for the welfare of our country, as well as for the sake of H. R. 
3673, we hope that this event will transpire. If it does not, and if, in face of 
a majority of votes in the House, the Administration throws the bill into the 
discard, then let the American people beware. 


We do not here suggest that the defeat of the Equal Nationality Bill would 
provoke a revolution and that the American people should be on guard lest 
belligerent Feminists adopt a policy of direct action. We merely suggest that 
straws offer reliable information as to the quarter from which the wind blows. 


If President Roosevelt and his advisers deliberately, and in defiance of 


public opinion, deny justice to women, then let men also beware. 


The broad powers that have been granted by Congress to the Adminis- 
tration can only be carried through successfully by a man who guages his 
public acts by the exact criterion of justice. If H. R. 3673 goes down to 
defeat the President of the United States, in this instance, will have proven 
that he is blind to justice. According to the records of history this type of 
blindness constitutes a fatal defect in a supreme ruler. 


The Substance and the Shadow 


T HERE is probably nothing more uninteresting to the average lay man 
or woman than a statute book. Dreary and dull, the laws that have 
been written down seem but a mass of unintelligible palaver. The dic- 
tionary itself would offer more profitable reading. Conflict with the laws, 
however, makes front page copy as you will see from a glance at your morning 
paper. Murder, forgery, theft, infringement of the income tax statutes; in 
fact, the violation of any significant law, instantaneously seizes the attention 
of millions and constitutes about the best material for a front page banner 


_ that a headliner can hope for. 


Galvanized into action by being placed in direct relation to life a musty 
statute, printed on worm-eaten paper, becomes the center of a thrilling drama. 
‘We should have this circumstance in mind when placing our program before 
the public. Almost no one is interested in laws, but almost everyone is inter- 
ested in the relation of human beings to one another. Since the purpose of 
all statutes is to define these felationships it should not be difficult to make 


_ our program vivid in spite of its legal terminology. The Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, the Equal Rights Treaty, the Equality Reservation, H. R. 3673, etc., 


are in themselves stupid beyond words to the average intelligence. What we 
must do if we are to get our program across to the public is to show what 
crimes are committed through the infringement of these yet-to-be-written laws. 


On the scroll of justice these statutes are already inscribed and every 
moment of the day and night are being cruelly violated. Show up the crimes, 
we use the word advisedly, that daily result from defiance of Equal Rights. 

The substance of a statute is to be found in the living relationships of 
human beings; the law is only its shadow. 


Public opinion is the reality which we must so develop and mass through 
the organized Equal Rights movement that its shadow will appear in our 
federal Constitution in the form of the Equal Rights Amendment. 
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Judge Owens Addresses Maryland 


N a moon-lit terrace, with Jupiter 
and Mars adding to the glory of 
the heavens, the Business and Pro- 

fessional Women’s Council of the Mary- 
land Branch of the National Woman’s 
Party, on Tuesday, June 6, took a look 
backward into antiquity and then forward 
into the long reaches of eternity. 

The meeting was preceded by a dinner 
served under the trees in the lovely garden 
surrounding the home of Edith Houghton 
Hooker, president of the Maryland State 
Branch of the Party, in Roland Park 
Baltimore. Ida I. Kloze, president of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Coun- 
cil, presided at the meeting which fol- 
lowed the dinner. 

The two planets which have watched 
the age-long struggle of humanity toward 
the light were almost directly overhead, 
and their brilliance, piercing the silvery 
sheen of the moon, made it unnecessary to 
be an astrologer or a prophet, or the son 
or daughter of a prophet, to presage that 
benign influences were at work that will 
result in all kinds of auspicious events— 


the passage of the Equal Nationality Bill, 


for instance, and the Equal Rights amend. 
ment—in the very near future. 

Judge Albert Sidney Johnson Owens, 
introduced by Miss Kloze as one of the 
best-loved judges of the Baltimore Su- 
preme Bench, in a speech on “The New 


Democracy” showed how closely the past — 


is knit with the present and how civiliza- 
tion is merely, as is the “new democracy” 
of today, a succession of experiments. 
‘Contrary to the opinion once expressed to 
him by an old friend, that “old age is not 
desirable,” Judge Owens, who candidly 
confessed to seventy, said that length of 


years had at least one desirable feature. 


For one who had by the grace of God 
reached his age, it was a wonderful thing, 
he said, to have watched the kaleidoscopic 
panorama of life and to have studied its 
implications. | 

Dwelling on the experimental nature of 
life and experience, he showed how the 
most significant historical events have 
often followed simple expedients. This 
was impressed upon him before he came 
to the bench, when a friend who had lost 
a tortoise-shell cat called upon him in 
great trepidation for enlightenment on 
“cat laws.” Gleefully Judge Owens told 
of his discovery that “Bird on Cats” was 
one of the authorities on this subject. 
In the obiter dicta of this learned jurist’s 
- Opinion, it seems, he (Bird) dilates on 
the subject of “what Cambyses did to the 
cats.” Cambyses, a wiley Persian, had 
laid siege to Pelusium at the mouth of the 
Nile, but feared to scale its walls until he 
had bethought himself of the fact that the 
Egyptians regarded cats as sacred. Then, 
preceded by a legion of cats, the Persians 
marched boldly up to the walls, the Egyp- 


experiment. 


By Emilie A. Doetsch 


tians succumbed, and Clio, muse of his- 
tory, turned a page. | 


_ Other experiments that had vast conse- 
quences, Judge Owens said, were the 
colonization of this continent and the 
adoption of a written constitution. All 
government, he said, was more or less an 
Still other undertakings 
which seemed very venturesome at the 
start, he said, were the Louisiana Pur- 
chase from France, the purchase of 
Florida from Spain, Andrew Jackson’s 
attempt to break up the bank of the 
United States, Lincoln’s emancipation of 
the slaves, the various amendments to the 
federal Constitution, Cleveland’s saving 
the nation from bankruptcy by the flota- 
tion of gold bonds, Wilson’s inauguration 
of the Federal Reserve System, and finally 
the great experiment, involving the “new 
democracy” which has been set in motion 
by President Roosevelt. 


‘THE speaker paid a high tribute to the 
President, referring to the tremendous 
problem that lay before him and to the 
fact that, in spite of a severe physical 
handicap, he had made such headway that 
“everybody seemed to turn naturally to 
Roosevelt to save the situation.” 


“There is a purity of purpose about the 
administration in Washington,” Judge 
Owens added, “that I am sure has never 
been there before.” 


He urged his hearers to believe and have 
confidence in the President, and insisted 
that the great powers recently reposed in 
him would not be used except in case of 
great necessity. This trust in the nation’s 
head, coupled with the courage inherent 
in the American people “to go forward” 
and their “underlying confidence in the 
power and control of the Almighty” would 
bring about the solution of our present 
difficulties. 


Infinity is expressed by mathematicians | 


with a symbol that resembles the figure 
eight lying down. There are therefore 
two elements to it — more accurately 
three, since the two lobes are joined by 
a point. In speaking of the past, Judge 
Owens traversed that side of infinity 
which lies on one side of the point. Mrs. 
Hooker directed attention to what might 
transpire in the other lobe, the future, and 
in doing so also tied the two lobes neatly 


- together in point of the present which, 


alter all, is but a single instant in time. 


And Jupiter and Mars beamed their 
approval, the latter not abating his pink- 


ish glow even at Mrs. Hooker’s remark | 


that men too readily “turn to cannon” to 
settle their difficulties but that women 
henceforth would see that important 
issues are decided “at the point. of the 


vote instead of at the point of the gun.” — 

Speaking also on the subject of “The 
New Democracy,” the State Chairman of 
Maryland urged with tremendous earnest- 
ness that “women are a part of it,” and 
developed the argument that they should 
therefore do their share to make of the 


experiment a successful reality : 


“We must proceed,” she importuned 


her hearers, “to extend the benefits of 


suffrage to other nations, and also to com- 
plete our own emancipation. We shall | 
have in the fall, November 4 and 5, in 
Wilmington, an important nationwide 
gathering. We should all make up our 
minds to atend. We might arrange bicycle 
tours, or go there on foot, or in ox-carts. 


And in contrast others might fly to Wil- 


mington to show how out-of-date our fed- 


eral Constitution i is in regard to the rights 
of women. 


“We have been told that ‘persons’ mean 


only men in the Constitution. 


“No,” came in mild protest from the 
Judge, but Mrs. Hooker held her ground. 


“In consequence, women are excluded 
from jury service here in Maryland. And 
there,” she issued a cordial invitation to 
her fellow speaker, “is a chance for the 
Judge to help us, too.” 


Swaying her hearers more and more by. 
her expressed zeal and devotion to a cause 
which will release half the human race 
from bondage, Mrs. Hooker pursued: 

“We must take it as an insult and a 
most wndemocratic state of affairs that 
women are not allowed to serve on juries. 
It places us in the same category as crimi- 
nals and idiots. We are untouchables. 
The implication is that there is something 
wrong with us. Unfortunately, there are 
still women who do not realize this. We 
must teach them that they do not have 
all the rights they need. 

“Civilization is in a state of flux. We 


are launched on a great experiment, a tre- 


mendous experiment, and women should 
step up and demand their rights.” 

Turning again to Judge Owens, Mrs. 
Hooker called his attention to a glaring 
instance of man’s disparagement of wom- 
an in the refusal of the Bar Association 
of Baltimore to admit women to its mem- 
bership, declaring it to be an “insult to 
the entire sex,” and again calling on the 
Judge to use this as an “opportunity for 
service” to the women of Baltimore. 

The Judge interrupted to say that he 
had used his influence to have the women 
lawyers admitted to membership, but 
without avail. | 

As a potent means to the desired end 
of having discriminations in the law 
against women removed, Mrs. Hooker ad- 
vised that National Woman’s Party mem- 


bers carefully scrutinize the records of 


candidates for office and support only 
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those who are in favor of jury service and 
other measures intended to bring about 
equality between the sexes. She cited the 
State’s Attorney’s office as one in which 
no woman had been appointed although 
a woman was badly needed in this work 
and suggested the great power that lay 
in the hands of even small majorities. 
Governor Ritchie, she said, won his first 
election by 167 votes and by the same 
token “an organization of 10,000 women 
could be a most amazing power for good.” 

“The ‘New Democracy’,” she concluded, 
“is in the balance. It is founded on altru- 


ism. You must give more than you take. 


You must have altruistic people who will 
work for their government selflessly, and 
that is where women come in, Men often 
lose their tempers. They turn to cannon 
to settle their differences. It is more than 
a coincidence that women have secured 
the right to vote in this epoch. Do you 
know that experts are saying that two 
poison gas bombs of a certain type, if 
dropped on the city of New York, would 
wipe it out? 3 

“In the past, progress has been made 
through war. In the future it must be 
made through peace. ‘Therefore I say to 
you: Organize. Make yourselves strong 


Equal Rights 


as a rock because upon you the children 
of the future will depend for their se- 
curity. Not only the ‘new democracy,’ 
but a new motherhood is reaching out 
over the world, All that mothers, women, 
need is to have reach enough and strength 
enough. We shall win, not at the point 
of the sword but at the point of the vote. 
Our task is to lay the foundations for an 


enduring civilization, based upon the eter- 


nal principle of justice.” 

Jupiter and Mars were still bravely 
shining. Perhaps even the heavenly 
bodies are beginning to realize that jus- 
tice is superior to — votes to bullets. 


Repeal the Discriminations 


HE Board of Education of Madison, 
Wisconsin, the members of which 
are, John P. Butler, Herbert G 
Schenk, Glenn W, Stephens, Miss Regina 
Groves, Mrs. James W. Madden, William 


-F. Winterble and Holden M. Olson on 
May 1, 1933, adopted the following resolu-— 


tion: 

“Tt shall be the rule of this Board that 
any woman member of the teaching staff 
who marries from this date forth shall 
thereby automatically forfeit the right to 
a renewal of her contract.” 

‘What are the consequences of this reso- 


jJution? 


1. Some teachers will be kept from 
marrying, for if they marry husbands who 


cannot support them, they will become 


paupers. There are many men who at 
least for the time being can not earn— 
jobless men, students, cripples. Is there 
reason to impede such marriages—or, in- 
deed, marriage in general — of school 
teachers? The school board by its deeree 


_ prevents women teachers from marrying 


such men and prevents any such man— 
perhaps a war veteran—from marrying a 
om: palm of making them: 
paupers. 

2. Some teachers will marry secretly 
and continue to pose as unmarried, Some 
may live with an intended husband with- 
out marriage, This is the sort of conduct 
which is fostered by such a decree. 

3. Some married teachers will separate 
from their husbands. 

(a) They may seek divorce, for only g0 
can they obtain employment in Madison— 
employment which is perhaps necessary 
to support their husbands or other mem- 
bers of their families. Such cases have 
been reported in the press to have oe- 
curred repeatedly in other cities and coun- 
tries which have thus discriminated 
against marriage. 

(b) Or, more probably, husband and 
wife will live apart, the wife teaching in 
some city which has advanced beyond the 
dark ages of wife-slavery. I know a Madi- 
son man whose wife and child have lived 
for nine months of each of the last five 


years in New York because the wife, a 


By William Gorham Rice, Jr. 


highly competent teacher, could not ob- 
tain employment as a teacher here because 
of her marriage. The school board by its 
decree thus destroys marriages and home 
life. 


4, But if the woman teacher marries, 


what happens? The children of Madison 


lose an experienced and eager teacher and 
get an untried freshling in her place. The 


decree of the school board thus impairs 


the quality of teaching? 

5. And what is the long run effect of 
such a policy? 

(a) The girl who is considering teach- 
ing as a profession which shall be her 
life-long interest and may be her life-long 
means of support—in other words the girl 
who treats teaching seriously and not 
merely as a stop-gap, the girl who there- 
fore makes the best teacher—such a girl 
is rebuffed by such a rule from choosing 
teaching as a career. Who ever heard of 
a woman doctor, lawyer, artist or nurse 
who lost her professional standing, her 
opportunity te earn, by marrying? But 
not so, it seems, in the case of school 
teaching? The next generation will suffer, 
for the decree of the school board is an 
adverse selective influence in determining 
who enters the public teaching profession. 

(b) The children suffer psychologically 
by restricting teaching to celibates, The 


school has become so large a factor in. 


the up-bringing of our children that it 
is important that school teachers should 
be fairly representative of social environ- 
ment. We need more married men teach- 
ing school; for that, we must pay ade- 
quate salaries to heads of families. We 
need also more married women, teachers 
who have normal homes and khow chil- 
dren as human beings as well as know 
them as pupils, who appreciate their 
charges not only as future earners and 
citizens but also as fathers and mothers 
to be, and who out of their own experi- 
ence will unconsciously develop in the 
boys and girls under them a readiness for 
marriage and home-building. We should 
facilitate, not impede, teaching by such 


women. The decree of the school board 
takes home-creating inflwences out of 
school life and tends to make it more “old- 
maidish” and less well-rounded. 

I have heard two arguments against em- 
ploying married women teachers. The 
first is that marriage is such a burden 
that women can not teach at the same 
time. Some can't. But we all know that 
some married women are among our best 
teachers. If a teacher doesn’t do her job 
at school, she should be dropped for in- 
efficiency, but not for marriage. Most 
women retire when they marry. Those 
that don’t either need the salary because 
of their dependents or leve teaching as a 
profession. In either case they are apt 
to be good teachers. But the rule against 
married teachers is not based on the in- 
compatibility of home-making with teach- 
ing. This is made clear by the fact that 


the teacher who is the homekeeper for 


aged parents, or who mothers younger 
brothers and sisters, or is a widow main- 
taining a home for her children is not 
thereby considered unfit to teach. We 
honor such women whom hard necessity 
forces to play the double part of home- 
maker and bread-winner. If snch a woman 
marries, her husband, whether earning or 
not, surely assumes some of the burdens 
She has heretofore borne. Wonld the 
school board have us believe that a hus- 
band is on the contrary snuck a burden on 
his wife that she is no longer fit to teach? 

The other objection raised against the 
employment of married women is that 
marriage relieves women of the burden of 
self-support and public jobs should be 


held only by those who need the pay. 


For “make-work” jobs the eriterion of 
need must be applied. It may be proper 
in choosing new employees for any job. 
But no private or public employer can 
get good service unless he rewards good 
service. If Jews are fired, as in Germany, 
or married women, as in Medison, regard- 
less of meritorious service, high stand- 
ards of service can not be maintained. 
Moreover, this test of economic need— 
conceding that present economie condi- — 
tions would warrant its application tem- 
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porarily—is not honestly applied: Why 
is it used only against married women? 
The unmarried woman whose parents can 
afford to support her is not discharged. 
The girl who has inherited an income is 
not required to retire. The man who mar- 
ried a rich wife or has other sources of 
support than his salary is never thrown 
into the discard on that account. No, it 
js only the offensive combination of 
womanhood and marriage that disquali- 
fies a Madison teacher! 

What a retreat into feudalism for this 
community if it tolerates a public employ- 


ment policy that makes marriage a dis- 
qualification. I had supposed that in the 
modern world marriage was some pledge 
of love for children. I had supposed that 
marriage meant the church’s blessing 
and the State’s license for parenthood, 
that it was a public badge that a woman 
was honorably qualified to nurture chil- 
dren, Yet the school board makes of it 
a ground for degradation from a noble 


calling. A teacher who marries is treated 
_ like one who contracts leprosy or is guilty 


of some disgraceful conduct. 
Is this the esteem in which marriage is 
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held in Madison, Wisconsin, in the year 
1933? Are our children to learn that no 
mother of theirs is a fit person to teach 
in their school? Can they—or can any 
of us citizens of Madison—-honor a school 
administration that gives so little honor 
to loyal and meritorious service and so 
blatantly dishonors the institution of 
marriage of which our children and we 
ourselves were born? 

My request is that the Board of Educa- 
tion repeal all discriminations against 
married women and particularly the out- 
rageous resolution of May 1. 


The Significance the Copeland-Dickstein 


at the present time a bill which is 
: but another step in the direction of 
granting to women Equal Rights with 
men. This may strike many of you as 


a: HERE is pending before Congress 


peculiar; it has probably been your im- 


pression that women now do enjoy Equal 
Rights with men. If some of you who 
are listening in are married men, this may 
strike you as superfluous; women have too 
many rights already, you will say. 

But none of you I am certain, will deny 
that the granting of Equal Rights, as this 
bill in Congress proposes, is at all super- 
fluous or unwarranted. When an unequal 


law results in the separation of a 


mother and child, such inequality would 
seem to demand remedy by law. I believe 
I can evidence that best by the story of 
a case of this sort that concerns an Ameri- 


can woman, now living in the United 


States. This woman had married a native 
of Germany, while on an extended visit 
there. In the course of time, and while 
still there, she gave birth to a child and 
later still, she, the child, and her husband 
eame to the United States to live. 
Neither she nor her husband gave any 


thought to the possible alien status of 
the child because the mother assumed it 


was American because she herself was an 
American born woman. But the fact of 
the matter was that since the father was 
a German, and had not adopted American 
citizenship, he was still an alien and the 
child was therefore considered by our Goy- 
ernment as an alien (born abroad of an 
alien father, you see) the American na- 
tivity of the child’s mother to the contrary 
Rotwithstanding. In the course of time 
the boy, her son, was arrested for several 
offenses and at last was ordered deported 
as an alien. The mother was distracted. 
She pleaded that the boy was just as much 
her son as her husband’s, and that there- 
fore it was just as logical to regard the 
boy’s allegiance as American because of 
her birthright, as consider him German 
because of her husband’s. But the law is 
inexorable; it provides that citizenship of 
minors descends from the male parent 
only and therefore ruled that the boy was, 


By Harold Fields 


Mr. Fields is a recognized authority on 
the subjects of nationality and citizenship. 
He is the Executive Director of the Na- 
tional League for American Citizenship, 
the oldest and most active organization 
of its kind in the United States. We pre- 


gent herewith the text of a radio talk 


given recently by Mr. Fields under the 
auspices of his association. 


for that reason, a German like his father, 
and not an American, like his mother. 
And so the mother was left facing the 
cruel, impersonal fact, that her son was 
being taken away from her because the 
male carried with him certain rights 
which were unequal, unfair and unneces- 
sary. The boy has been sent back to Ger- 
many, where he is a stranger to its people, 
its language, and its customs, while his 
native-born mother grieves for him here. 


In contrast to that situation, consider 


the status of the child of an American 


father—instead of an American mother, 
as in this case. Under precisely the same 
circumstances as those just detailed he 
would not be deported, because as the off- 
spring of an American father, he himself 
would be considered an American citizen. 
It is the father, under the present law, 
who determines the nationality status of 
a minor child. Now why should there be 


this difference in the law with regard to 


the child of an American man as against 
the child of an American woman? Isn’t 
it time we changed the old, archaic prin- 
ciple that domicile and nationality are 
measured by the father only, and recog- 
nize its change today to one where both 
parents have Equal Rights over their chil- 
dren? The principle of equality should be 
applied in the whole field of nationality, 
leaving no possibility of such a situation 
as I have just described. 

It was to remove such inequalities as 
these that prompted both Senator Cope- 
land and Representative Dickstein to in- 
troduce a bill in Congress designed to 
remove all such remaining discriminations 
against women in the field of nationality. 


The bill proposes to give to a child born 
abroad of an American mother, the right 
to American citizenship, just as the child 
born abroad of an American father now 
possesses this right. An instance of this 
sort is the case I just described. The bill 
also aims to give the foreign woman who 
becomes an American citizen the same 
right to pass citizenship on to her child 
by her own naturalization, as is now pos- 
sessed by the foreign man who becomes 
naturalized. Let me illustrate this point 
too. : 

As the law stands today, when a for- 
eigner becomes a citizen of the United 
States, all his minor children then living 
in this country, automatically become citi- 
zens and all minor children living abroad 
—as I stated before—acquire citizenship 
upon admission to this country. However, 
if a woman becomes a citizen of this coun- 
try her minor children do not become 
citizens automatically at the same time— 
unless she is divoreed from her husband 
or unless he is dead. : 

This is unfair to the children and be- 
sides it can work a great hardship upon 
women. Aside from the unfairness in 
making children citizens in the one case 
and not in the other, there is the resent- 
ment that is harbored because of such 
inequalities, You can understand and ap- 
preciate that when you consider the case 
of a woman whose husband refused to be- 
eome naturalized. Both she and he had 
been born abroad but for her own sake 
and for her children’s sake she proceeded — 
to become an American citizen. Imagine 
her chagrin when in applying for a pass- 
port to travel abroad, she found that 
while she was entitled to an American 
passport, they, her children, had to secure 
Greek passports just because their father 
would not become naturalized! They had 
been raised and educated here and had 
assumed that since their mother was an 
American citizen, they too were. They 
did not realize that the lapses and the 
lack of interest in American citizenship 
of their father would descend unto them. 
The situation did not result in better nor 
more amicable relations in the family; it 
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only intensified the distance between the 
father and his children. It was the direct 
continuance of that invidious distinction 
that has been always arbitrarily set up 
by law and that was being carried out in 
the same way as it had in days when 
women were political and economic de- 
pendents. The world has changed; our 
social forces have changed; our attitudes 
toward woman’s place and woman’s rights 
have changed, and laws that do not keep 
abreast of these changes will necessarily 
create such confusion and resentment. 
This same situation calls to mind an- 
other story that deals with the identical 
problem. I heard of it while preparing 
this talk. It concerns a Vassar graduate 
who is now the president of the Vassar 
Club in Paris. 
birth but she lost her nationality by her 
marriage before 1922 to a Frenchman. 


However, because of the passage of the 


Cable Act in 1922, she was eligible to 
regain her American nationality and 
promptly took the necessary steps to do 
so, including a special trip to this country 
for the purpose. Her American nation- 
ality, regained, is not as good as that of 
any foreigner who arrives here and who 
becomes naturalized, because her repatri- 


ation does not give her child, that was 


born in France, ‘the right to American 
nationality whereas in his case it would. 
The child still takes the nationality of the 
father, despite its own, or its mother’s 
wish, 

The Copeland-Dickstein bill is merely 
another step in the direction of equal na- 
tionality rights for women with men. 
These Equal Rights have been a very defi- 
nite, up-hill growth. Thus no alien wom- 
an could become a naturalized citizen 
prior to 1922 unless her husband was 
such; today she has the same right to 
take that step in her own name as has he. 
At that time, an American woman marry- 
ing an alien lost her American citizenship 
whereas an American man marrying an 
alien woman did not lose his; that, too, 
has been corrected and equalized. How- 


She was an American by 


ever, there was one instance where women, 
in one sense, enjoyed an advantage over 
men. Prior to this same law, an alien 
woman marrying an American citizen 
automatically became an American citi- 
zen herself, whereas an alien man marry- 
ing an American woman did not become 
an American. 

Then there were other inequalities. For 
instance, up to about a year ago, an Amer- 
ican woman who married a Japanese or 
Chinaman or any other person ineligible 
to citizenship, lost her own citizenship 
and could not regain it until either death 
or divorce changed the marital status, 
whereas an American man marrying a 


Japanese or Chinese girl found that it did © 


not affect his citizenship status or rights 
at all. That law, too, has been changed so 
that today the nationality of either party 
is not affected by marriage. 

I raise this question here: why if these 
other unequal rights have been recognized 
and eliminated, shouldn’t this unfair prac- 
tice of denying citizenship to the minor 
child of an American mother, and grant- 
ing it in the case of the father, be simi- 
larly eliminated? It only serves to carry 
out, into the minds of the younger genera- 
tions, these heritages of discriminations, 
differences, and inequalities between the 
political rights of men and women. The 
Copeland-Dickstein bill transcends the 
granting of equality to women in naturali- 


zation matters only: it is a bid for the 


recognition for further equal nationality 
rights between the sexes. If the bill is 
passed, it will make the United States 
the fifth country in the Western Hemis- 
phere to grant absolute equality between 
men and women as to their own nation- 
ality and to give to their children the 
right of deriving, or derivative, asic 
ship from either parent. 

In passing, it is of interest to know 
something of the progress of this fight for 


nationality rights for women, a fight that 
has been going on before the various con- 


ferences of the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere and in connection with the 


Equal Rights 


projected World Code of Law to be ad- 
ministered by the World Court. This goal 
of equality of sex rights has appeared on 
innumerable agenda at Geneva and at The 
Hague. Women feel, and rightly so, that 
if this bill is passed it will be helpful in 
this cause. Perhaps that phase is best 
set forth by the Congressional Chairman 
of the Woman’s Party who summarized 
the importance of the Copeland-Dickstein 
bill in the following manner: 

1. The adoption of the measure will 
mean that the United States will have 
equality between the sexes in all respects 
in the field of nationality. It will carry 


to completion the campaign for equality 


in nationality rights which was launched 
by American women immediately after — 


the winning of the vote. 


2. The adoption of the measure will 
greatly strengthen the movement for an 
Equal Nationality Treaty for the Western 
Hemisphere. The proposal for such a 
treaty is on the agenda of the coming Con- 
ference of American Republics to be held 
in the near future at Montevideo. Ameri- 
can women will be in a much stronger 


‘position to work effectively for the adop- 


tion of this treaty by the Montevideo con- 
ference, if their own nationality law is 
made perfect as far as equality is con- 
cerned. 

3. If this measure is adopted, it will 
enable American women to work more 
effectively for equality in the projected 
World Code of Law to be administered by 
the World Court. The subject of nation- 
ality, including the nationality uf women, 
has been chosen for the opening section of 
the World Code. If the American law on 
nationality is made perfect American 
women will then be able to speak with 
power in demanding equality in nation- 
ality in the international field. 

I strongly urge my listeners-in to lend 
their support to this measure either by — 
writing to their Congressmen or by urging 
their societies to act on it. It is only 
fair and just to the women and children 
of our land that it be passed. 


An Argument for Local Campaigns 


member of the Government Work- 


M RS. OWENS, who is a prominent 
ers’ Council of the National Wom- 


an’s Party, was one of the principal speak- — 


ers at the afternoon session of the Con- 
ference of Woman’s Party Workers on 
May 27 in Washington, D.C. We present 
herewith to our readers a brief abstract 
_ of her interesting address: 

A little more than a year ago (April 28, 
1932) the House of Representatives passed 
the 1932 Economy Act, after considerable 
lively debate on all of its various pro- 
visions with the exception of Section 213, 
against which there was not a dissenting 
voice. Married Government workers had 
been watching the progress of this legis- 


By Abbie E. Owens 


lation with considerable concern and now 
became genuinely alarmed. On April 29 
two clerks from the Department of Agri- 
culture came to the headquarters of the 
National Woman’s Party and asked for 
help in combatting Section 213, pointing 
out that although its provisions applied to 
“persons” the proposed law was clearly 
intended to deprive married women of 
their jobs. 

It so happened that a meeting had been 
called for the following Sunday at head- 
quarters, to discuss the proposed action 
of the B. & O. Railroad in dismissing its 
married women employees. The two Gov- 


ernment workers were invited to bring 
their associates and attend this meeting. 


They returned to their offices and sent out 
calls by telephone to key persons in the 
various departments, who contacted their 
associates, with the result that this group 
of workers was well represented at the 
Sunday meeting. There plans were made 
to launch a lobbying campaign against 
Section 213. At the next meeting on the 
following Sunday it became apparent that 
some form of organization was necessary. 
One of the experienced members of the 
Woman’s Party called attention to the 
fact that there was a Government Work- 
ers’ Council of the Party already in exist- 
ence though not active at that time, and 
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suggested that it might serve the existing 
need. The suggestion met with ready 
response. The constitution and by-laws 
were revised and enlarged, new officers 
were elected, and several hundred mem- 
bers were enrolled. 

As the lobbying campaign got under 
way with its attendant publicity, letters 
began to come in from Government work- 
ers in other cities, asking what they could 
do to help. In every case they were ad- 
vised to join the Council and help to 
establish branch councils in their own 
localities. As a result we now have over 
600 members, with a branch Council in 
New York City, an active group of mem- 
bers in Detroit and another in Maryland. 

The objective of the Council is the 
removal of all discriminations against 


women in the Government service based | 


on sex. Its members work by non-par- 
- tisan, non-political methods to the end 
that: (1) All examinations in the Civil 
Service shall be open to women on equal 


Women's WOMAN of 
Minimum Wages evident intelli- 
| gence and sincerity 
concludes a letter 
3 
May 31, 1933. about the minimum 


it seems to me, a 
mere woman, that if a minimum wage 
law is good for society, it should be fo 
both men and women.” | 

There is much to be said for her side 
of the case. Beyond doubt the law to 
whieh she objects was enacted for the 
protection of members of her sex. It has 
not seemed to work perfectly. The diffi- 
culty of setting a scale befitting condi- 
tions that change constantly is obvious. 
The pay for certain service might be fair 


at one time, but become inadequate or — 


too generous at another. 

If the certainty of employment could be 
assured the case would appear in a dif- 
ferent light. Just at present many men 
are without jobs. Rather than accept 
charity they take work at any wages they 
can get. 

If a woman held a position at the statu- 
tory rate of $16 per week, she could not 
be safe in it if the work was such that a 
man could do it, for he would be glad to 
earn $15 a week or even less. | 

In another respect the law has failed 
because its provisions have been ignored 
by employers. There are many possibili- 
ties of evasion. The wronged employee, 
fearful of losing even the miserly dole 
that serves as pay, is afraid to complain. 

The theory of a minimum wage is pleas- 
ing. It seems to be a safeguard against 
sweatshop tactics. In this respect it has 
failed as current revelations of shameful 
abuses attest. 

There is a general desire to give the 


wage law: “And so 


terms with men and that a single register 
shall be kept of men and women from 
which appointments or transfers are made 
in the order of rating regardless of sex. 
(This objective was won during the past 


year through the splendid work of Miss 


Jessie Dell, former Civil Service Commis- 
sioner) ; (2) Women shall not be excluded 
from executive, administrative, and high- 
salaried positions filled by appointment 
or transfer, and that there shall be no 
discrimination against women in appoint- 
ment, assignment, title, transfer, promo- 
tion, or salary; (3) There shall be a spe- 
cial board or committee in every subdivi- 
sion of each department and independent 
organization on which women shall have 
equal representation with men, to fix sala- 
ries and to pass on all reorganizations, 
investigations, appointments, assignments, 
ratings, promotions, demotions, transfers, 
and dismissals; (4) There shall be no dis- 
crimination against women because of 
marriage. | 


Press Comment 


working woman or man a square deal. 
The problem of doing this seems not to 
have been solved. 


Eleanor Morton ] T happened that 


Sees a Unity I dropped in at 
of Purpose - the meetings of two 
Public Ledger, organizations 0 0 


the same day—the 
Philadelphia, Pa., 
May 18, 1933. Needlework Guild 


of America and the 
National Woman’s 
Party. Certainly, no two groups would 
seem more unlike, in personnel, psychol- 
ogy, purpose. And yet, curiously, there 
was more than a surface likeness that I 
found. | 

The Needlework Guild was celebrating 
its fiftieth year of work. The National 
Woman’s Party looks back to more than 
three-quarters of a century of effort. Per- 
haps, in their beginnings, the women who 
chose to make the Guild’s interests their 


own, were of a type different from that — 


which laid the foundation of the work of 
the Woman’s Party. But the long decades 
have done what would have seemed impos- 
sible when both organizations were young. 
The forward-looking, expressive woman 
whom we call the “woman of affairs” to- 
day has both sorts of women’s affairs at 
heart. There is no longer a division of 
women by the kind of activities, for 


- causes, that they would choose, as “proper 


to women.” They would now simply se- 
lect the cause which appealed to them as 
individuals—as a man, would also. 
When the first women’s rights platform 
was set down its credo was “Equal Rights 
for men and women.” Today that re- 
mains the platform of the Woman’s Party. 
The effort is for Equal Rights in labor, in 
wages, as citizens, as parents, as property- 
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Membership is open to all women of the 
Government who support the object of the 
Council and comply with the provisions 
for membership of the Council and of the 
national organization. Local groups of 
Government workers, federal, State, 
county, or municipal may form subsidiary 
chapters of the Council, subject to its 
rules. Women in Government employ- 
ment residing in any community where no 
organization of the Government Workers’ 
Council exists may become members of the 


Council by the payment of dues annually 
to its treasury. 


In addition to our special problem our 
Council is interested in furthering the en- 
tire program of the National Woman’s 
Party, particularly the Equal Rights 
Amendment. I believe that this is an out- 
standing example of how the work for 
Equal Rights can be furthered by Clubs 
organized around local campaigns which 
are of vital interest to their members. 


holders, as citizens of the international 
world. It was held to be more than dar- 
ing—audacious—for a woman to ask so 
much as the right to vote, in the begin- 
ning. To ask for rights to higher educa- 
tion was impertinent, indeed presump- 
tuous. But the plucky women who made 
women’s “Equal Rights with men” their 
cause were, be it noted, of the old-fash- 
ioned kind whom we call to this day by 
the old-fashioned name of “lady.” An oc- 
casional virago came, an occasional crank. 
A woman put on trousers and stiff collar 
and declared that her sex had the “right” 


_to the costume of men. But the women 


who built up the story of “Equal Rights” 
were scholars, gentlewomen, sheltered, 
honored wives and mothers. They were 
the women who held deep in their hearts 
the responsibility for society. They 
founded charity societies, children’s aid 
societies, hospitals, orphan asylums, 
prison welfare. 

They were for the “rights” of mankind, 
as well as their own. | 

And precisely that type of woman, as 
need not be said, was represented in the 
fine and very feminine organization which 
called itself the “Needlework Guild.” 

It is true that all the forgotten quali- 
ties of women appear to be typified in 
this society. “Needlework” itself speaks 
for a way of thinking, an occupation for 
womankind, which is all but obsolete now. 
What women have time or inclination to 


do “needlework” now? What women 


have the tranquillity implied in such an 
occupation even for leisure time? 

And “Guild” also is a term old-worldly, 
implying a division into groups, in grac- 
ious but sharply divided sections of so- 


ciety. 


It is true that the needlework may be | 
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done “for a member,” and that the “guild” 
is big enough to take in all of woman- 


kind. I speak only of the implication of 


the words in the name—of the bygone 
spirit expressed by it. 

The Woman’s Party remains militant, 
however, to this time. It still divides 
sharply one sex, and its purposes, from 
the other. It implies challenge in the 
very term “party.” The old spirit, the 
old brave challenge, are in the name, And 


the old principles are held, firey, now as 


in the first days. 

Yet, by a curious turn of events, women 
have themselves grown, so that the wom- 
an who asks for Equal Rights for all 
women is today a figure of social signifi- 
cance and activity. And, because she is 


such a figure, she is’ naturally interested 
‘And, thérefore, she is. 
concerned with the work of the great: 
women’s organizations doing such service. — 
She 
may therefore be both a member of the 


in social service. 


The Guild is one of such groups. 


Guild and of the Woman’s Party, and her 
membership in each expresses not only 
her own viewpoint, but that of _ women 
of this era. 


‘To me this seems important at. 
one time there was the sharpest division | 


between both these types. ‘The militant 


woman who asked for rights consciously | 


separated herself from the woman follow- 
ing all The woman: 


attended the dinner conference of the 
National Woman’s Party of Pennsylvania, 


held at Pierre’s, Upper Darby, Pa., Fri- 


day, June 2, it may be assumed that the 
work in Pennsylvania: is going to forge 


straight ahead, and that the Delaware 


County Branch, which is being formed at 
this time, will accomplish great things in 


the future. The Delaware County Branch 


will be glad to hear from those interested 


in Equal Rights as to membership, and. 


also will be glad to give any information 
that is desired concerning the work. 

The officers will welcome both your 
membership and your interest in the 
Party. Phone or write Lois Buenzli, 
Stonehurst, Delaware County, Pa. 

Poets’ Council Meeting 
By Myrrie R. Patrerson, Chairman 
N JUNE 1, at Alva Belmont House 
in Washington, before a large and 
responsive audience of poets, musicians 
and lovers of all the fine arts, the Poets’ 
Council held its last meeting of the 
season. 

The guest speaker, Gideon A. Lyon, 
jonrnalist and editor of great note here 
and abroad, took for his subject: “How 
I Wrote a Play to Order”; but before 
reading his three-act play, whieh has been 


first time in the 


who chose the graceful, charming ways 
of hér sex had nothing whatever to do 
with the militant interests. 

Women at last have grown into one 
unit. They have’ come to realize that 
they stand for the same things. ven when 
they ask for garments for the poor, and 
for “Equal Rights’ they ask for the same 
thing, essentially. The garments are for 
those who are “without.” And the rights 
they ask are for women who are in need 


of protection, guidance, and power. 


The first women’s rights workers did 


not know it—or perhaps they did, and 


only their time was unaware of it—but 


they were as “womanly” as any member | 


of their sex had ever been, and can be. 


Mother 


| LARS. MARY 

(Nine Jailed MARTIN, 60- 

Post. s.- year-old  wash- 


Baltimore, Md., 
May 23, 1933. 
failing to support 


city’s 
history that such a thing has happened. 


. The sentence of 30 days was imposed by 
_ Judge Theodore Rosen in Domestic Rela- 


tions Court when Mrs. Martin told him 
she “could not and would not” pay $3 of 
her weekly earnings of $6 to her crippled 
husband, Daniel, 60. The husband lives 
with a Paul. 


upon the life of Omar Klayyam as the 


symbolist rather than the mystic and poet, 


bringing into being; in “his unique way, 
an Omar generally unknown to. the public. 


Leila Mae Taylor poetically described. 
the women of the sixteenth century and 


those of today, bringing-out a striking 
contrast of independence of mind and ac- 
tion now enjoyed to that of yesteryears. 
Katharine Kennedy and Francis Jean 
Reuter réad some of their poems. Olara 
K. Wellham, dramatic reader, gave several 
interesting impersonations. 

On the musical program appeared 
Harry Guinn; a popular radio singer, as- 
sisted by Betty Baum of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, and Sr. Jose Carballo, 
violinist, who studied at the Conservatory 
of Music in the Philippines, accompanied 
by Mrs. Howard J. Klossner, pianist of 
St. Paul and Washington. 

A vote of thanks and appreciation was 
given to the officers and members of the 
Poets’ Council for its interesting and ar- 
tistic meetings, and those present voiced 
the hope of being able to attend next sea- 
son’s meetings, which will start in the 
early fall. 


woman, was held in 
- jail in Philadelphia, 
-Pa.,.on May 23, for 


Equal Rights 


The original order requiring Mrs. Mar. 
tin to suport her husband was given Oc. 
tober, 1931, and since that time the court 
has been trying to adjust the differences 
of the couple. Her arrearage amounted 
to $210 when she was brought into court 
yesterday. 

“You must pay $25 on account or go 
to jail,” the court ordered. 

“T'll go to jail,” she said. 

Mrs. Martin is said to own the three- 
story brick dwelling in the 800 block 
North 21st street, where she lives. She 
had several boarders, it was testified, and 
also has a, “tidy sum” laid aside. She is 
the mother of nine children. | 
Paul, the son, said his mother is able 
to pay. 

Besides making a profit from the board- 
ers, she is reeeiving regular allowances © 
from three other sons in the Civilian Con- 


servation Corps, he said. 


Martin, the husband, broke his leg sev- 
eral years ago while working as a car- | 
penter and was awarded $11.44 weekly 


compensation. Shortly afterward he left 


home and went to live with Paul, Mrs. 
Martin said. She said Paul induced him 
to sign a release from the compensation 
for $225 cash and took the money. 


“It’s too hard to support a husband these 


days,” Mrs. Martin said, “ and I cannot 
and will not do it.” 


News from F ield 


produced ‘sevéral times under the auspices 
~ ROM the interest shown by those who of the Arts Club of Washington, Mr. 
Lyon most effectively described the many 
interesting incidents and problems in- 
 yoved in its ereation,: which he based 


A Welcome Greeting 
HE following letter from Winsome 
Jennings, B.A., organizing secretary 
of United Associations, Sydney, Austra- 
lia, was recenty received by the editor of 
Equat Rieuts. We trust that it will 
give our readers as much pleasure as it 


did us to hear from our fellow-workers in 


Australia; we therefore reprint Miss Jen- 
nings’ letter in full as follows: 
Martin — Sydney, 
8th May, 1933. 
Epitor or Equat Ricuts: 

Dear Madam—I enclose the progkamme 
of Station 2UW, the leading “B” class 
broadcasting station in Sydney, for May 
5th, 1933. You, will see that a talk was 
given by Mrs. Linda Littlejohn on “A 
Great American—Mrs. Alva Belmont.” 

Mrs. Littlejohn has asked me to say 
that she was able to give this talk because 
of the information contained in your issue 
of 18th February, 1933, and to say how 
much this talk was appreciated by her 
listeners. She wishes to thank you very 
much indeed. § Yours faithfully, 

WINSOME JENNINGS. 
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